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slow way of travel. At New Orleans, for instance, until recently, all
railroads connecting with the West had to run their trains on to ferry-
boats. This takes time, for the cars have to be shunted back and forth,
the ferryboats move slowly, and the landing stage must be raised or
lowered with the frequent changes in the level of the river, so that the
tracks on the land and on the boat meet exactly. Moreover, the loss of
life on the river, the extra effort involved in crossing it, and the long
delays all cause expense, and so does the building of boats, bridges, and
tunnels. Every water barrier is a great consumer of both time and money.

To sum it all up, the chief reason why the Mississippi and other bodies
of water are barriers is that they require a change in the method or the
equipment of traveling. A train must run onto a ferryboat, or must make
use of an expensive bridge; the pedestrian must swim, or get a canoe
or other boat. The change is what makes the trouble, for when once a
boat gets its load of passengers or freight, it is a cheap and easy means of
conveyance. The man who keeps a motor boat on the banks of the
Mississippi has the means of overcoming the water barrier somewhat as
his automobile overcomes distance on the land. Nevertheless, because
the water level and the current are so variable, he often has trouble in
getting into his boat, or in navigating it.

Hous Water Barriers Determine the Location of Cities: LONDON.
Since bodies of water act as barriers, the places where it is easy to
cross them are likely to develop into towns. This is because roads
converge at such places, and people are often obliged to stop there.
London is a good example. Ten or more centuries ago the two most
important parts of England were the southeastern corner (Kent, Surrey,
and Sussex) and the region between the lower Thames and the curious
square-cornered indentation called "The Wash" (Essex, Suffolk, Cam-
bridge, and Norfolk). They were important partly because they were
near the continent of Europe. Still more important was the fact that,
being flat, fertile, and relatively warm and sunny, they were the best
places for farming, which was then by far the most important occupation.

Inasmuch as these two best sections were separated by the Thames,
the silk merchant, for example, who went from Cambridge to Paris,
or the pilgrim who was returning from Rome to Norfolk, was obliged
to cross the Thames, or else go around its head. The lower reaches of
the river were not easy to cross because the stream widens toward the
sea and is bordered by marshes. Hence traffic converged at the lowest
point where the stream is narrow and the banks are firm, and there
London grew up. Its site was where the water barrier could be easily
crossed. London Bridge, which is one of the world's most famous struc-
tures, was erected in order to make this crossing still easier.